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I 

The answer to this question is to be found in Jesus' parables of 
the Mustard Seed, and the Leaven (Matt. 13 : 31-33). In the opin- 
ion of his own people — excepting the few who believed that he it 
was who should redeem Israel — he accomplished only a short- 
lived brilliant career cut off by a death of shame and uttermost 
defeat. To the Romans of his time and of many succeeding gen- 
erations he seemed to have been a fanatical teacher, who begot in 
his followers a strange superstition, and who had to be put to death 
for the peace and security of the province in which he lived. His 
accomplishment was so seemingly insignificant and obscure that 
the smallest of all seeds and the hidden leaven were its fitting 
analogues. Fitting analogues they were because both they and the 
work of Jesus contained in themselves the secret of life — life which, 
like the grain of wheat dying in the ground (John 12:24), begets 
new life a hundred fold by its own death. 

II 

Jesus imparted to religious thought and practice a new sim- 
plicity and a renewed vitality, which were like a new leaven in 
religious life. Organized religion always tends to scholastic intri- 
cacies of doctrine and to ceremonial formality of ritual. It is 
needful only to compare Jesus' way of thinking and acting in 
matters religious with either the teachings and practices of the 
Jews in his own day, or the technicalities of theology and the fixed 
traditions of religious custom in our own Christian churches, to 
perceive for ourselves the surprise which his simplicity and vitality 
cause to all who have ears to hear and hearts to perceive. Consider 
for instance his thought of God. He conducted no theological dis- 
cussions. The nearest approach thereto is found in his talk with 
the Samaritan woman (John 4:21-24), and in his reply to the 
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Sadducees' quibbling question about the resurrection (Mark 12: 
24-27). For the most part he assumed in his hearers a simple 
knowledge of God, and sought to clarify it and build on it. This 
was reasonable because he knew that his idea of God was not novel. 
The prophets had taught that God is the father of his people, and 
the Psalmist knew that God's pity is like a father's. Where Jesus 
is unique is in this, that he carried the parable of fatherhood to 
its limit, so far as the love of God is concerned, and he taught 
men always to think of Father when they thought of God. He 
knew and tolerated no restrictions, theological or national, upon 
the truth of this parable. 

But this simplicity was a vital, not a theoretical, simplicity. 
Jesus' thought admits of no scholastic corollaries. He clearly 
taught that while God is our father, sonship to God is for every man 
an achievement to be attained. For God is perfect, and some real 
resemblance to his perfectness is essential for any claim to sonship 
on a man's part. Fatherhood was with Jesus a parable, not a 
dogma. He was ready to press that parable to the limit as a reve- 
lation of the love of God — -long-suffering, eager to restore and 
redeem men who ought to show themselves to be sons of God, 
waiting solicitously to welcome home every prodigal, and ready to 
share all good with every faithful child. Such is God. But the 
Prodigal in the parable claimed no privilege. The parable does not 
make the father's love to eclipse the righteousness of God. It is 
a teaching as searching as it is enlightening, as simple and as exact- 
ing as sunlight. Its marks are simplicity and vitality, for it rouses 
men to godliness of life and heavenliness of aspiration. 

So it was with the teaching of Jesus concerning duty. That is 
all summed up in his word: "Ye shall be perfect, as your heavenly 
Father is perfect" (Matt. 5:48). His teaching is an extended 
commentary on the old prophetic word: "The Lord seeth not as 
man seeth; for man looketh on the outward appearance, but the 
Lord looketh on the heart" (I Sam. 16:7). This is the secret of 
what has been called the "inwardness" of Jesus. His teaching 
always penetrated beneath the outward act to the inner life revealed 
by that act. In that inner life he found the man's character, 
and there he demanded godlikeness. For the endless minutiae of 
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daily life he taught that this sufficeth — to live and act as in God's 
sight, and according to God's righteousness and love. What 
exactly each detail of duty should be he left to man's own conscience. 
"What thinkest thou?" was a favorite rejoinder of Jesus to some 
eager questioner. He had supreme reliance on the action of an 
untrammeled conscience. Here again is the simplicity of Jesus — 
the simplicity of life working out its own nature through whatever 
circumstances may for the time environ it. 

That Jesus had so little that is specific to teach concerning 
man's destiny has sometimes caused surprise. Devout thinking 
in his day dwelt much on the future glories of God's kingdom. 
These he did not deny or belittle. But the simplicity and vitality 
which characterized his thinking and teaching led him to empha- 
size rather the present duty than the future glory of heirs of that 
heavenly kingdom. He had no sympathy with the skeptical Sad- 
ducees. He had almost as little with the extravagant imaginings 
of many popular seers of visions in his day. The chief glory of that 
future time, as his teaching suggests it, will be the consummation 
of full fellowship with God for the child of God — a fellowship made 
possible by present godly sympathy and love and helpful ministry 
for "the least of these, the Master's brethren" (Matt. 25:40). 

Because such is the character of his teaching, he naturally and 
readily taught also that the future begins even now, and the thought 
of an " eternal life " entered upon now in the flesh, which dominates 
the Gospel of John, is the natural outcome of his teaching. Sim- 
plicity and vitality, such were the searching and fruitful traits of 
his teaching. And because his teaching was such it could seem to 
his contemporaries only as the least of all seeds — as insignificant 
for fulfilment of their magnificent hopes as the woman's little 
leaven. 

Ill 

Jesus attached to himself a body of disciples whom the cross 
could not detach from him, although for a time they all forsook 
him and fled. They were attracted first by the authority, the 
radical simplicity, and the vitality of his teaching. He was differ- 
ent from their scribes. They were thrilled also by the sympathy, 
the simple human-heartedness, and the marvelous power of his 
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works of help and healing. And they followed with alert expec- 
tation that he should usher in a new day for the people of God. 
Multitudes shared this enthusiasm and expectation. For many 
of those multitudes perplexity insuperable followed when they saw 
that Jesus set himself more and more clearly at variance with the 
scribes, and withheld himself more and more from the popular 
enthusiasm, and opposed more and more severely certain highly 
cherished ideas and most revered customs. For the multitudes 
the conviction grew ever clearer that Jesus was not one they could 
use as leader in the fulfilment of their hopes. And that is pre- 
cisely what Jesus sought to accomplish. He came not to be used, 
but to be followed. And some there were from out those multitudes 
who were so powerfully influenced by Jesus' teaching, by his min- 
istries, by his superiority to the clamor of popular enthusiasm and 
to the fetters of traditional teaching, that when the multitudes no 
longer flocked to him, these few could only say: "Lord, to whom 
shall we go? thou hast the words of eternal life" (John 6:63). 
They had learned— or almost learned — to let him be Master indeed 
and to follow him whithersoever he might lead. 

This they almost learned. The cross was a terrific shock. To 
the end they had hoped that God would surely interfere for their 
Master, and set him on high over all misunderstanding and oppo- 
sition. They had still to see the utter fulfilment of that Master's 
enterprise of obedience, even until death, the death of the cross. 
They had still to learn how utterly inward and spiritual the heav- 
enly kingdom in its essence must be. They had still to see how 
far in hostility to the best and godliest life human eyes had ever 
witnessed, the blindness of prejudice and sin could lead men. And 
they all forsook him and fled. But their consternation was but for 
a little time. Easter brought the certainty that Life had con- 
quered Death, and the risen Lord became as never before the Mas- 
ter of their hearts and the guide of their hopes — the Way and the 
Truth and the Life, whereby they came into fellowship with the 
Father. 

It was attachment thus ready to withstand uttermost strain 
that Jesus recognized in Peter's confession at Caesarea Philippi; 
and on that acknowledgment that a few at least were ready to 
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own him as Lord of life and truth for them, he declared that he 
would build his triumphant church. They were a paltry company 
of men and women — Galileans mostly; the least of all seeds; a 
small bit of leaven. But Jesus was confident and content. 

IV 

What Jesus accomplished can be apprehended only as that 
seed's growth is observed, as that leaven's influence is recognized. 
During the first year or two after the resurrection the early disci- 
ples did not really know what their discipleship signified. Although 
they had been followers of him who taught not as the scribes, and 
had clung to the Master whom the leaders of their people had 
rejected, they did not even after Pentecost know what sort of seed 
he had planted in human life. What his influence signified, what 
the simplicity and vitality of his teaching portended, transpired 
but gradually. But Stephen's revolt against pharisaic compla- 
cency and narrowness and intolerance was as inevitable as are 
blades, ear, and full corn in a sown field after rain and sun have 
been given to it. 

Saul was right in his hot persecution — right if the traditions for 
which he was so exceedingly zealous were to persist and prevail. 
The tree was showing its strength and the lump was feeling the 
leaven by his time. The freeing of religion from the boundaries 
of nationality and the fetters of ceremony, which Paul strove for 
and in large measure accomplished, was the inevitable result 
of the simplicity and vitality of the teaching and influence of 
Jesus. 

What Jesus accomplished cannot yet be told. If we could 
isolate in thought all that in modern civilization which makes it 
to differ in ideals and aims and standards from the world in which 
that least of all seeds was planted, and from the other peoples' 
who have blended their lives with Rome to make our modern world, 
we might be able to show the outlines of the growth to which that 
seed has grown. More important and worth while is it to nourish 
the roots of that tree by fresh recognition of and surrender to the 
simplicity and vitality of Jesus' teaching, and to the compelling 
power of his personal Mastery. 
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V 

Jesus confronted his disciples in all the centuries with two prob- 
lems — the problem of himself, and the problem of the cross. Neither 
may have discussion in this paper. It may simply be remarked 
that the whole mysterious and sometimes baffling Christology of 
the ancient church was simply the result of her attempt to formu- 
late some thought of her Lord which should be adequate to explain 
the impression which Jesus of Nazareth had made upon those who 
had known him in the flesh, and upon those other multitudes who 
had felt his power as Lord over their lives — even though they had 
not seen him face to face. Those efforts to express an idea which 
proved to be ineffable indicate something of what Jesus accom- 
plished. Still he is the great and glorious problem of our humanity 
drawing thought and desire and aspiration upward to the heights 
of the life not yet attained. 

The cross, too, has begotten strange thoughts in Christian 
minds. To the Jews it was a stumbling-block. To the Greeks 
and Romans it was foolishness, and they mocked the Christians 
with their crucified Lord. To Paul, and to ten thousand times 
ten thousand since his time, it has been the power of God unto 
salvation. Throughout the centuries that symbol of Christ's 
uttermost obedience to his Father's purpose of redeeming love has 
been the inspiration of profoundest devotion and of the most 
effective ministry to others' need. Much that is trivial and fool- 
ish has been said and thought concerning it. The scribes of Chris- 
tian name have made travesty of its power and its mystery. But 
it remains as it was for Paul, the revelation of the redeeming love 
of God. 

VI 

Jesus accomplished the setting at work in the world of a fine 
and increasingly pervasive influence, which sprang from his own 
life of simple and vital religion, of perfect love and helpfulness to 
his fellows, and of uttermost obedience to his Father's will — an 
influence working by the power of love and faith in hearts he won 
for his own, and by the contagion which awakens like love and 
faith in other hearts "which have not seen and yet have believed." 



